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Kindness to Animals 


can be demonstrated in no better 
way than by the use of these 
silent pictures— 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


illustrating Longfellow’s poem of 
the same title and 


IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


showing the practical work of the 

Massachusetts S. P. C. A., its Rest 

Farm for Horses at Methuen, and 
the Angell Animal Hospital 


For terms of sale or rent, address 
Secretary, 180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 


LOCHAVEN CABINS 
ROUTE 3 
DANIEL WEBSTER HIGHWAY 
MEREDITH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Open May 30— October 12 
Heated, Hot and Cold Water 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


when of external origin 

For prompt relief, use world- 
knownCuticura. 60 yearssuc- 
cess. Alldruggists. Buytoday ! 


SOAP, TALCUM 
OINTMENT 


CUTICUR 


Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


GAnvdertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 


City and out-of-town service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


for Humane Sunday, April 11, 1943 
and Be Kind to Animals Week, April 12-17 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1942, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, 1939, 1940, and 1941, 

bound volume, each ..... -75 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, "attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in set .. 1.00 


Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches, eight in 


he -5 cts. each; eight for 35 cts. 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6% x 3%..$0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth ....... 50 cts. 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc. . ‘$0. 60 od 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ...... -50 = 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. .50 ‘“ “ 
Suggestions for Riding Stables, 4 pp. .... Free 
Tips on Saddle Horses, 4 pp. ............ Free 
The Shame of It—Mutilating the horse 

by setting up his tail. Dr. Rowley. 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ........ small, 50 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..$1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease .60 ‘* ‘ 
Suggestions for Feeding Dogs .......... 2.00 “ ‘* 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .50 
‘*‘Don’’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 
Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 
3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 
About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. cloth, $0.45 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2.$0.50 oor 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........ -50 ong 
The Air-Gun and the Birds 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. $0.60 oer 100 
-50 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ...... .50 ‘* “ 
“‘The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 ‘“ ‘“ 


About Other Animals 


The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. .... paper, 7 cts. 
paper, 5 cts. 
Care of Animals During Air Raids .... Free 
Farm Animals During Air Raids ........ Free 
Do You Know About This? ..... Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 's pp... ‘$1. 00 per 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. 1.00 ‘“* “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals .50 ‘* ‘‘ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 

Care of Rabbits ....... a 
Why the Toad is so Useful .............. 


The Jack London Club 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club? ........ $0.30 per 100 


Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of 
Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? Helen 


Humane Education 


The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley ... Free 
Humane Education, by Dr. Francis H. 

The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley .... Free 
Humane Education and Spiritual Values, 

A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley .......... Free 
Kindness and Humane Education ........ $1.00 per 100 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 32 pp., paper covers, many 

10 cts. each; twelve for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 10 cts.; 12 for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Educa- 

each, 10 cts. 
An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 

‘*‘Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants ........ each, 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley 

cloth, 35 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 

The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25¢, 
‘“‘And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,’’ 


3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
I'll Never Hunt Again, play 3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 
The Best Gift, play ........ 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 
Let Us Have Pets! play, for three boys 

and three girls .......... 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 
$1.50 per 100 


Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each .50 “* “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 


A Talk with the Teacher .............. i 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio 

2 cts. each; 1.00 “ “ 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ........... = 
How to Organize a Society for the Pro- 

Bookmark, with ‘‘A Humane Prayer’ .. 1.00 “ “ 


Twenty Years of Be Kind to Animals 
Week, Guy Richardson ..3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals Buttons,’’ three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane Society, 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each .. 1.00 “ “ 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
**‘Band of Mercy’’ pennant ............. 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. J. 

Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card ........ .50 “ “ 


How to Form Bands of Mercy ........-- 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


600 MAIN STREET 
Arthur Salvi 


MAIN STREET GARAGE 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Phone: Kir. 6605 


C. A. 


per 100 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


Our Gratitude 


HE President, on behalf of the So- 

ciety, its officials and himself, ac- 
knowledges with sincere gratitude the 
many letters received from humane or- 
ganizations and friends throughout the 
entire country congratulating us upon 
the Society’s 75th anniversary.. These 
letters brought cheer and gratification. 
Mention was made of them at a gather- 
ing of the Directors, and we trust that 
this expression of appreciation in our 
magazine will be accepted in place of a 
personal letter to each of the many 
friends and Societies who remembered 
us. 


WE are happy to read in the daily 
press that 5,000 Massachusetts school 
children have enrolled in religious edu- 
cation classes on public school time. Dis- 
missal of pupils for one hour each week 
for religious instruction was authorized 
last June by the Boston School Commit- 
tee. We know much good must come 
from these classes. 


FROM a London Humane Journal 
comes the suggestion that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury be asked that prayers for 
animals be included in some of the more 
informal forms of worship. Lovers of 
animals, it seems to us, should guard 
against any action that might arouse 
antagonism toward Societies for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, criticising 
them as extremists more sentimental 
than practical. Of course any individual 
animal lover can pray for anything he 
wants to. 


A Great Woman Speaks 


"PHEN, too, there must be no bitter- 

ness in the reconstructed world. No 
matter what we have undergone and 
suffered, we must try to forgive those 
who injured us and remember only the 
lesson gained thereby. 

“The teachings of Christ radiate ideas 
for the elevation of souls and intellectual 
capacities far above the common pas- 
sions of hate and degradation. He 
taught us to help our less fortunate 
fellow beings, to work and strive for 
their betterment without ever deceiving 
ourselves and others by pretending that 
tragedy and ugliness do not exist. He 
taught us to hate the evil in men, but 
not men themselves.” 

Who spoke these words? Mme. Chiang 
Kai-Shek — a woman who has faced the 
unspeakable cruelties of years of war 
with which another nation has tortured 
her people, who has watched millions of 
her people starve to death, seen them 
maimed, physically and mentally broken 
as on the wheel, killed in a warfare that 
revelled in pitiless destruction. 

And yet this woman pleads for forgive- 
ness — a thing not hard to do when your 
enemy has only hurt you a little — but 
when, with merciless hatred, he has 
fought you with every weapon in his 
power, tortured you, ravaged. you, vio- 
lated the sacred sanctities of your home, 
sworn to rob you of your freedom and to 
make you his slave, then to forgive him 
— what about that? Could you do it? 

Men and nations are now, even today, 
talking about a Peace — a Peace with the 
foes the Allies are fighting. Foes guilty 


of cruelties and outrages that are so in- 
human they seem the deeds of fiends and 
not men. Forgive such foes when men 
gather at a Peace Table? Can it be done? 
Can bitterness, hate and demand for 
vengeance be silenced when they cry out 
at that Table? 

Yet, this woman whose own people 
have passed through all the horrors we 
have described, and even more, pleads 
for a Peace without hate or bitterness; 
pleads for forgiveness of our enemies. Is 
she just an idealist, a dreamer, too much 
of a saint? Or is she just a real, not a 
professing, Christian? 


WE have just learned that on a rock, 
known as “The Wolf,” on the Cornwall 
Coast in England, a lighthouse has been 
built in the form of a Wolf nine feet 
high, lying on its back. On each uplifted 
foot rests a glowing light. 


THE Animal World tells us that the 
Russians have thousands and thousands 
of horse-drawn sledges, the principal 
means of winter locomotion over all parts 
of the country. These sledges by the 
hundred thousand are mustered some- 
where behind the Russian lines. 


TO give a pint of blood to save an 
American life, this is what thousands 
are doing willingly, gladly. But this, too, 
from time to time is what animals do in 
our Animal Hospital, though unconscious 
of the service they render. Without suf- 
fering, the strong healthy dog shares 
some of his blood with another who needs 
it to carry him through an hour of crisis, 
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Spring Over New England 
Mina M. Titus 


Against the sky a wedge of wild geese flying 

Across the bare, brown fields still wet from 
snow; 

Deep in the woods above the pine trees’ 
sighing 

ls heard the welcome “caw” of crow; 

From drab cocoon bright wings unfold for 
drying 

Where warm winds blow. 


The sweet, pink-budded vines of mayflower 
creeping 

Along the sheltered slopes on southern lea; 

While from the nearby marsh comes hoarse- 
voiced peeping; 

And catkins blossom gray on willow tree; 

In sugar berths from leafless trunks half- 
sleeping 

White sap runs free. 


On lilac hedges purple plumes are flinging 
Their drowsy fragrance on the dew-filled 
morn; 


Up from the southland come the bluebirds 
winging; 

And blades of grass grow green on field and 
lawn; 

A robin from a whitening apple tree is 
singing 


Into the dawn. 
* * * 


Oh may our boys come back from distant 
roaming, 

And greed within the hearts of men now 
cease 

And may the whole world waken from this 
gloaming. 

To dawns of peace. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


A Mistaken Grouse 


ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


AVE you ever heard anyone imitate 
a bird call so closely that you could 
not tell the difference? I never have. 
There is something in the quality of the 
bird note that the human voice cannot 
exactly copy. But a scientist friend who 
has spent many years studying the birds 
tells me that the birds themselves are 
easily deceived. To prove it, he can lure 
them by a soft whistle that seems to me 
to copy the rhythm and pitch without 
catching the real bird note quality. 

As a further proof of his theory, this 
friend told me of an interesting thing 
that happened one day in the Fall as he 
was driving over an old and little traveled 
mountain road. He stopped the car for a 
second to pick up something beside the 
way and left the engine purring. 

Suddenly from out the thicket on the 
left came a beautiful ruffed grouse, the 
state bird of Pennsylvania. His ruff 
stood straight out, his fan tail was spread 
and all his feathers lifted. He was evi- 
dently on the warpath and made straight 
for the car, stood right in front of it 
in a bellicose attitude, poised to jump 
like a gamecock. 

Instantly the driver of the car sensed 
that he had mistaken the purr of the 
engine for the belligerent note of a rival 
male bird. He shut off the engine. The 
grouse stool still for a moment. His 
feathers gradually dropped and he 


stalked off to the other side of the road 
and disappeared into the thicket beyond, 
perhaps thinking he had frightened his 
rival away. 


Apr. 1943 
A Belated Tribute 


H. 


LAKE 


HAT a different world this would 
be if there were no cattle in it, 
Although cattle were probably the first 
domesticated mammals, — archaeologists 
having found evidence of their existence 
as early as the Stone Age; although 
most of our Western migration was 
made possible by the use of oxen for 
hauling heavy loads in the cumbersome 
Conestoga wagons, while the cows trailed 
behind to supply milk for those daring 
pioneers; although our dairy business, 
also our packing business are billion 
dollar industries, cattle have never been 
as highly regarded as other domestic 
animals. Senator George G. Vest’s 
eulogy, “A Tribute to a Dog” and Anna 
Sewell’s book, “Black Beauty” are both 
literary masterpieces, but none has writ- 
ten a classic about that worthy animal— 
the cow. 

The ordinary man in his daily activi- 
ties dons his clothing which he fastens 
with bone buttons, pulls on his calfskin 
shoes and brushes his hair with a brush 
having a horn handle. He pours cream 
into his coffee and upon his cereal which 
he enjoys together with his buttered 
toast. He considers his billfold and other 
leather articles indispensable. If he be- 
comes sick, the doctor may give him 
insulin or pepsin and if the baby does 
not thrive the doctor sometimes recom- 
mends a certain type of cow’s milk. He 
advises more milk for the other children 
whose teeth are beginning to decay for 
lack of calcium. In fact, cows have be- 
come an essential part of man’s life and 
the welfare of his family. 

Who could write a cook book without 
the aid of those whom some have called 
dumb beasts? Here are a few general 
types of food in the preparation of which 
they should receive considerable credit: 
Meats, soups, gravies, creamed foods, 
prepared vegetables and salads, biscuits, 
cheese, fruits, cereals, puddings, cakes, 
candies and beverages. If we eliminate 
all the foods and drinks in which beef 
or milk, butter, cheese, and other dairy 
products are used, our standard of living 
would drop to a low level. 

Eddie Barryessa, a California dairy- 
man, installed a radio in his dairy barn. 
He says the cows give more milk under 
the influence of soft, soothing music. All 
dairymen will not follow Eddie’s ex- 
ample, but, certainly, our bovine bene- 
factors are, at least, entitled to kind and 
considerate treatment for the priceless 
contribution which they have made to 
make life more pleasant and comfortable 
for humanity. 


“The heart is hard that is not pleased 
With sight of animals enjoying life, 
Nor feels their happiness augment his own.” 
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A Morning with Brown Thrasher 


HELEN M. CHURCHILL 


light come stealing over the tree- 

tops, you arise from your slumbers 
and stand before your open window, 
drinking in the cool, sweet breath of 
dawn. You stand motionless listening 
with bated breath to the mysterious 
whisperings of the early morning breeze 
as it softly rustles and sighs through 
the trees. 

Suddenly, from his thicket across the 
way, emerges brown thrasher with the 
same swift, stealthy flight of the cat-bird 
and quickly mounts to the topmost bough 
of a near-by tree. For a moment he 
stands, his long sleek, graceful body 
swaying in the breeze; a heroic figure; 
monarch of all he surveys. He lifts his 
head, opens his beak and a flood of 
melody pours forth of such majestic 
grandeur, so poignantly sweet and 
lovely, that you feel the smart of tears 
in your eyes. 

The aria begins with a liquid, bubbling 
warble, delivered in much the same man- 
ner as the first notes of the bobolink but 
quickly develops into an indescribably 
beautiful rhapsody, its clear flute-like 
notes changing to the soft, sweet cadence 
of the cello and again to the clear, silvery 
tones of the piccolo and ever rising in 
exquisite beauty to a fervent paean of 
triumph. 

As the fervor increases, a tremor 
passes through his body. Gradually his 
wings spread, his tail droops’ and his 
feathers lift and quiver in sheer ecstacy 
of song and the melody goes on and on 
until it reaches its frenzied climax. Then, 
with a few clear flute-like notes, the song 
ends. 

Slowly his plumage settles, his tail 
lifts and his wings lie flat against his 


Jz as the first faint shafts of day- 


BABY BLUE JAY 


body. Again he stands gazing proudly 
out on his domain, a magnificent sight 
to see. 

But not for long does he remain thus, 
for in a moment he will -again break 
forth into that glorious bubbling warble 
and for an hour, or even more, if un- 
disturbed, he will regale his listeners 
with his soul-inspiring carol. 

The brown thrasher is often accused 
(and with truth) of stealing the finest 
fruit from your berry patch and the 
largest, ripest cherries from your tree, 
and even of raiding your fields of very 
young grain. But he, in return, renders 
a great service to mankind by destroying 
thousands of caterpillars, grasshoppers 
and other destructive parasites. But if 
he had no other mission in life than 
song and still filled his little tummy with 
all the good things he likes so well, in 
the opinion of this writer, he would have 
earned all and more by giving to all who 
will stop and listen, his glorious soul- 
filling music. 


The Friendly Gulls 
LOIS SNELLING 


ORE than any other sea bird, the 

gull is fond of human society. He 

will often follow a ship after it has 

sailed far beyond the sight of land, and 

around wharves and piers he is unafraid 

and will almost light at your feet. He 

does mankind a tremendous service in 

his office of scavenger, helping to a great 
extent in keeping the world clean. 

Although the gull’s chief article of 
diet is fish, he is also very fond of the 
worms and bugs which are turned up 
by the plow. Great flocks of these big 
white-and-gray birds will very suddenly 
appear on the scene at some spot far in- 
land when the furrows are being turned. 
All day long they will follow behind the 
plow, picking up an immense quantity 
of insects. When the day’s work is done 
the birds disappear, but the following 
morning they are back in the field again. 

Ornithologists are acquainted with 
more than fifty species of gulls, and 
twenty-six of these are known to North 
America. There is no coast on this conti- 
nent that is not familiar with some one 
or more of these twenty-six types. Nor 
do they confine themselves altogether to 
the ocean shore. Their harsh cry is fre- 
quently heard on land or on fresh water, 
far from the seacoast. 

Gulls do not like to be alone, and in 
building their nests they make large 
colonies of them. The nests, which con- 
sist of a few sticks, grass, moss, or sea- 
weed thrown loosely together, are gener- 
ally built on the ground, though some- 
times they are placed high up on rocky 


Fish and Wildlife Service 


DUCK HAWK—FASTEST FLIER 
IN BIRD WORLD 


cliffs. They are placed so close together, 
and all look so much alike, that one won- 
ders how Mr. and Mrs. Gull can be 
certain when they are in their own home. 

In Salt Lake City a monument has 
been erected in memory of the gulls. The 
pioneers who settled Utah in 1848 were 
faced with starvation because the crick- 
ets were destroying their crops. Then 
one day, when they were almost in de- 
spair, the gulls came in great flocks. 
They were just as hungry as the crickets 
were, and all day long they feasted on 
the insects. The crickets were destroyed 
and the crops were saved. So grateful 
were the settlers that a number of years 
later they erected the monument, and 
also passed a law forbidding the killing 
of a-gull. 


Canary in a Cage 
Holden 


Hatched from a line of cage birds, long 
removed 

From island liberty, his folded wings 

Predestined always to remain unproved, 

This yellow prisoner-since-birth still sings. 


Marcia Nichols 


Still sings because the swelling in his throat 
Demands it in the manner of his kind; 

Up piling each melodic note on note 

Until they fill the cage he does not mind. 


And, fearless of the hand which daily feeds, 
He basks beneath eternal summer sun 

Of artificial lights, with any needs 

Provided for,—his days all halcyon. 


Behind closed doors to sing on, unaware 
That skies were made for wings—and wings 
for air! 
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A Letter from “Skipper” 


The owner of ‘‘Skipper’’ who is now in the armed 
forces and was obliged to leave his cat with a 
friend, Prof. Charles J. Adams, received this poem 
at Christmas time. 


| am watching from my window—watching, 
waiting patiently 

For your return, dear People, who were all 
the world to me. 

| don't know why you left me—I shall never 
comprehend— 

| tried so hard to please you and to be your 
faithful friend. 


| know you loved me none the less than my 
little heart loved you. 

And that you love me still in spite of what 
you had to do. 

| must not doubt your wisdom, though it's 
pretty hard to see 

What could have been the reason why you 
went away from me. 


Please don't misunderstand me, | am still 
a happy cat. 

(The people that | live with now are looking 
after that!) 

| love them much already, every day | love 
them more 

But new love isn't quite the same as what 
| felt before. 


There is something deep inside me that 
| do not understand 

An ache for a voice that is silent and the 
touch of a vanished hand. 

So I'm watching from my window though 
my hope is growing dim. 

| would purr a little prayer to God if a purr 
could reach to Him. 

That He will keep you safe and well 
wherever you may be 

And send you Merry Christmas just as when 
you lived with me. 


See inside front ‘cover for literature 
for Be Kind to Animals Week, April 12- 
17, and Humane Sunday, April 11. 


“KATIE” AND HER NEW OFFSPRING AT THE 
ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL HOSPITAL 


BOSTON 
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Famous Cat at Angell Animal Hospital 


N ambulance of the 
Angell Memorial 
Hospital sped through a 
Boston blizzard not so 
long ago and came to a 
stop outside Horticul- 
tural Hall, scene of the 
annual Boston Cat Club 
show. 

Inside the building 
were several hundred 
aristocrats of catdom, 
each vying for blue rib- 
bons. Among them was 
an ordinary red and 
white house cat—a win- 
ner of one of the blue 
ribbons. She was 
“Katie,” the office cat of 
the Bullard Company at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Weeks before the local 
cat show, Katie had won 
nation-wide recognition 
through a photograph 
that showed her sticking 
her tongue out at one 
Adolf Hitler. Those in 
charge of the cat show 
asked the Bullard con- 
cern for permission to 
exhibit Katie as a special 
attraction. The Connec- 


“KATIE” 


IN THE POSE THAT MADE HER 
NATIONALLY FAMOUS 


ticut firm replied by tak- ~— 
ing out a $1,000 insurance policy on their 
cat and sent her here in a glass case. 
But all this does not explain why the 
Angell Memorial Hospital’s ambulance 
sped over to Horticultural Hall the day 
of the show. Katie, it appeared, had 
become a mother and required veteri- 
nary treatment. This she received at 


the Hospital, where her sole offspring 


was a male kitten—also colored red and 
white. 


Several days later Katie, a real 
heroine, returned to the 
Bullard Company with 
her family. 


Send to “Our Dumb 
Animals” for particu- 
lars of the prize photo- 
graph contest in con- 
nection with the an- 
nual Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week. Photo- 
graphs of wild or do- 
mestic animals or birds 
may be entered. Fig- 
ures of the animals or 
birds should be sharp, 
clear and outstanding. 
Cash prizes. totaling 
$95, with ten additional 
prizes of subscriptions 
to “Our Dumb Ani- 
mals” are offered. The 
closing date is June 30, 
1943. 


Animals in Music 


ALAN A. BROWN 


OME of the world’s greatest music 
contains passages in which various 
animals and birds are represented. Many 
other themes and musical compositions 
were suggested by their songs and vocal 
sounds. For example: oes 


It is reported that the theme for the 
first movement of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony—now the rallying notes for 
the world-wide “V for Victory” drive— 
was suggested by the song of the yellow- 
hammer, a common European finch. This 
bird’s song is three short notes and one 
long note. 


Beethoven, in the Pastoral Symphony, 
not only suggested birds but gave imita- 
tions of them. 

One hears the songs of the nightingale, 
the cuckoo, and the quail. 


Haydn in his great music recreates 
the story pictured in Fra Angelico’s 
“Birth of Jesus,” which shows cattle as 
the first living things which .were 
accorded the privilege of looking upon 
Him. 

Mendelssohn imitates the braying hee- 
haw of the donkey in his overture to A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Schubert, in 
The Erl-King, employed the rhythmic 
beating of horses’ hoofs. 
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For **Pussums”’ 


Silence Buck Bellows 


The body of ‘‘Pussums,’’ our loyal little com- 
panion of 14 years, now lies in ‘‘Hillside Acre,’’ 
beautiful small animal cemetery of the Massachusetts 
“a 


God, let your grass grow green for little feet 

That never had their fill of running here. 

Dangers are many on the city street; 

Our care was far too close, and she too dear, 

To risk the rushing wheel or dread surprise. 

She viewed forbidden worlds with wistful 
eyes. 


And so she never knew the call of moons 
Spreading their silver where the night winds 
pass; 
Nor yet the kind, slow heat of summer noons, 
Deep in a jungle of tall orchard grass. 
Her love and ours were all her world; 
and yet 
Love could not hold. But love will not forget. 


Dear God, you will excuse her little ways; 

Until we come, she may be shy and strange. 

But sun and sky will gently fill her days, 

And sweet adventures wait on heaven's 
range. 

And so, these waiting years that lie between, 

Dear God in heaven, let your grass grow 
green. 


“Gracias’”’ to Latin America 


DOROTHY L. PILLSBURY 


E who love animals should stop 

at this particular time to say, 
“gracias” (thank you) to our Latin 
American neighbors. There was a time, 
you know, when there was not a single 
domestic animal (with the exception of 
the dog) in the whole vast expanse of 
the Americas. There was not a horse, 
nor a cow, nor a sheep, nor even a pen- 
sive-eared burro. The Spaniards brought 
in every one of our barnyard and farm 
friends and helpers. Tucked away some- 
where on their high-prowed boats, the 
domestic animals were first introduced 
to this country from a kind of Spanish 
Noah’s Ark. 

As the Spaniard penetrated farther 
and farther into the New World, he 
dragged the domestic animals along with 
him, but took time and pains to make 
careful recordings of wild beasts and 
birds which crossed his adventurous 
trail. We bird lovers who live in New 
Mexico today like to remember that 
Coronado, in gilded armor and crested 
plume, left vivid records of the very 
birds we see in our gardens and on 
country rambles. And that was in the 
year 1540. 

Attached to Coronado’s party was a 
scribe named Castenada who had a keen 
eye to observe and a nimble fancy to 
describe. He speaks of quail and par- 
tridges and the great numbers of cranes, 
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wild geese and starlings (blackbirds). 
He does a fine bit of description when he 
refers to “cocks with great hanging 
chins” (wild turkeys). Little did he 
dream that these same “cocks” would 
hold the place of honor in the feast 
spread by a nation yet unborn—the 
American Thanksgiving. 

Out on the plains Castenada saw buf- 
falo for the first time. Four hundred 
years ago he wrote this word picture of 
the American bison. “They are the most 
monstrous thing in the way of an animal 
that has ever been seen or read about — 
humpbacked oxen with frizzled hair. 
They have a narrow, short face with 
eyes sticking out at the side so they can 
see who is following them when they 
are running. They have very long beards 
like goats and a great hump, bigger than 
a camel. They have a short tail with a 
bunch of hair at the end. When they 
run they carry it erect like a scorpion.” 


Not only did the Spanish introduce the 
first domestic animals in our country and 
record and describe the wild ones, but 
they instituted a beautiful custom called 
“Blessing the Animals.” This ceremony 
may be seen to this day in certain parts 
of our Spanish Southwest. 

Miguel leads his flower-decked burro 
through the crooked, adobe walled 
streets. Isabelita has two white rabbits 
in a wicker basket. Old Senora Montoya 
hobbles along with a brown hen wrapped 
in the folds of her long black shawl. And 
Lupe Sandoval has to yell and scream 
in two languages to keep his blatting 
goats out of the churchyard posy beds. 

The parish priest attended by his aco- 
lytes blesses with holy water the long 
procession of beast and bird. As he 
blesses he recites a prayer that each 
animal may fulfill the purpose for which 
it was created. 

“Gracias,” Latin America! 
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LEFT TO RIGHT, JOHN R. MACOMBER, GOVERNOR LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, PRESIDENT FRANCIS H. 
ROWLEY, DEAN EDWARD J. VAN ETTEN, JOHN C. KILEY, SYDNEY H. COLEMAN 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 

observed the 75th anniversary of its 
founding with a luncheon generously 
provided, at no expense to the Society, 
by one of its Directors, attended by state 
and civic leaders at the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital, March 16. Governor 
Saltonstall headed the list of notables 
who brought greetings to the Society. 
The Governor paid tribute to Dr. Rowley 
as the man who has elevated the organi- 
zation to world prominence during his 
presidency for the last 33 years. 


Tee Massachusetts Society for the 


“As long as I have lived,” said the 
Governor, “I have known this Society as 
Dr. Rowley’s society. I used to bring 
my own dogs up here for treatment and 
have been sent home happy with a dog 
made well again. 


“We must have men like Dr. Rowley 
around us,” the Governor continued. 
“When we think of him we think of the 
inestimable value and good he has 
brought to the world and to all living 
creatures. 


“I don’t know how you feel about it, 
but as long as I live I shall think of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals as Dr. Row- 
ley’s Society for the protection of those 
who cannot speak for themselves.” 


In addition to the Governor’s mes- 
sages, the Society also was greeted by 
John C. Kiley, representative of Mayor 
Maurice J. Tobin; Sydney H. Coleman, 
president of the American Humane As- 
sociation and executive vice-president of 
the American S. P. C. A. of New York 
City, and Eric H. Hansen, executive vice- 
president of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


“We are all proud to have a part in 
this anniversary,” said Mr. Coleman. 
“There never was a time when we needed 
help that we didn’t get it from Dr. 
Rowley’s organization. The entire world 
is indebted to the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
for its help to all living creatures.” 


The final accolade to Dr. Rowley was 
delivered by Eric H. Hansen, executive 
vice-president of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 


Introduced by the president as a “man 
who is well known in the humane move- 
ment from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
a man who in the not too distant future 
will succeed me as President,” Mr. Han- 
sen promised that the Society would, 
after the war, “bring its message of 
kindness into every house and school in 
this nation.” 


“It has been kindness that has kept 


this Society to the fore,” said Mr. Han- 
sen, “and it has been Dr. Rowley’s kind- 
ness. It has been his kindness, not only 
to animals, but.to every living creature.” 

Mr. Hansen also read messages of con- 
gratulation from Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., Senator David I. Walsh, 
former Governor Percival P. Baxter of 
Maine and Chief Justice Fred T. Field 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Among those attending the dinner 
were Dean Edward J. van Etten of the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul, who of- 
fered prayer; John R. Macomber, chair- 
man of the Society’s board of trustees; 
Roger Pierce, president of the New Eng- 
land Trust Company; Dr. Lloyd Brown 
of the Robert Brigham Hospital; Dean 
H. C. Newton of the Massachusetts Col- 
lege of Pharmacy; C. Russell Mason, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society; Dr. Frank H. Lahey, of the 
Lahey Clinic; Walter F. Downey, state 
commissioner of education; Charles F. 
Rowley, son of Dr. Rowley and general 
chairman of the current Red Cross War 
Fund drive; Robert F. Sellar, president 
of the Animal Rescue League; Dr. N. A. 
Wilhelm, superintendent of the Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital; Atty. George R. 
Farnum and directors of the institution 
and members of the veterinary staff. 
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GOVERNOR SALTONSTALL AND PRESIDENT ROWLEY UNVEILING 
MEMORIAL PLAQUE TO OUR MEN IN ARMED SERVICE 


5 


Diamond Jubilee 
Editorial in Boston Post 


Not many people realize that one of the things Boston is noted for over 
the world is that it is the home of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. Here we have taken its magnificent work for granted. 
The very efficiency with which it operates has obscured to us the fact that it has 
become accepted everywhere as a pattern for the ultimate in charitable institu- 
tions, that in terms of public service and world influence it has but one rival, 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in London. 

This month the Bay State organization is celebrating the 75th anniversary 
of its founding. It is an opportune time, therefore, to present a well-deserved 
and long-delayed accolade to its brilliant record of achievement. 

Primarily, the society is a monument to the careers of two men, the late 
George Thorndike Angell, who founded it in 1868, and Dr. Francis H. Rowley, 
its president for the past 33 years. Successively, they have carried the torch of 
beneficence to new heights. 

Mr. Angell’s name has become perpetuated in the Angell Memorial Hos- 
pital at 180 Longwood Avenue, largest hospital of its kind in the world, with 
nearly a million animals treated there since it opened in 1915. Dr. Rowley, 
distinguished_author and speaker, introduced “Be Kind to Animals Week” 
29 years ago, and it has since become a potent force for good the country over. 

But the society’s greatness lies not only in the past. Its forward outlook 
is well illustrated by the widespread educational programme it has carried on 
since the start of the war, and even before, to acquaint millions of pet-lovers 
with the importance of learning how to protect their animals in the event of 
air attack or invasion. 

Our congratulations go out, on this 75th birthday, to a job superbly done. 
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The following is taken from the Con- 
gressional Record, March 15. 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Massachusetts is today observ- 
ing the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of an institution of which all 
lovers of domestic animal life are justly 
proud. This is the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. I call the attention of the 
House to the occasion because of the be- 
lief the accomplishments of the society 
merit national recognition. 

The organization was founded in 1868 
by George T. Angell, who became known 
and honored throughout the civilized 
world as the friend of animals. He made 
his appeal by voice and the written word 
to millions of men, women, and children, 
teaching them that cruelty to animal life 
was degrading and despicable. Mr. An- 
gell’s work has been continued aggres- 
sively by the present head of the society, 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley, who has fostered 
its activities since 1910. 

During Dr. Rowley’s administration, 
the scope of the organization’s work has 
expanded in both the State of Massachu- 
‘setts and the Nation, the activity of the 
latter being conducted by the American 
Humane Education Society. 

Under the society’s sponsorship, much 
beneficial legislation has been enacted to 
prevent cruelty to dumb, defenseless 
animal life. It has served a useful, hu- 
mane, and a noble purpose. Those who 
know of its fine accomplishments will 
wish it continued growth and will 
hope it continues to light the way by 
which men will treat our animal life 
humanely and decently. 

The splendid citizens who have given 
unselfishly of their time, effort, and 
money to promote the work, under the 
leadership of Dr. Rowley, are to be con- 
gratulated, and they may take justi- 
fiable pride in the fact their success has 
been worth while. 


We should like to be among the privi- 
leged to send our heartiest congratula- 
tions on your Seventy-fifth Anniversary. 

Marie Rosato, Secretary 
Louisiana State S. P. C. A. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Other congratulations received too late 
for insertion will appear in the issue 
for May. 
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SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley 
Boston, Massachusetts 


My dear Dr. Rowley: 


Upon the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals I extend to the Society, to you as its President, and to 
the other officers and workers, my congratulations. 

The Society has performed a notable service for the com- 
munity and civilization in the work that it has done for the 
purpose indicated by its name. It is fortunate that George T. 
Angell had the insight to see that cruelty to animals was an 
evil that required correction and the urge to take steps to 
correct the evil. And it is fortunate that so many other 
persons have come to share in this insight and to participate 
in this work, and that the work performed has been so highly 
effective. 

Sincerely yours 
(Signed) Fred T. Field 


Chief Justice 


What eventful years they have been! What inspiration 
your Societies have given animal protection in this country 
during this long period! To you, Dr. Rowley, and your pre- 
decessor, Mr. Angell, go the credit for having led and directed 
constructive and militant forces which have helped to blaze 
new trails in man’s search for the finer and more uplifting 
ways of life. 

A. S. Webb, President 
The American S. P. C. A., New York, New York 


On the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the founding of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., February 22, 1868, The Illinois 
Humane Society sends greetings and congratulations. 

Illinois copied and enacted the Massachusetts laws for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals in 1869. You gave us our 
start in life and our laws (the tools) to work with. In fact 
the Illinois Society was created under the very favorable aus- 
pices of the Massachusetts Society. Naturally our good wishes 
go out to you on your Seventy-fifth Anniversary. 

The tremendously important work accomplished by the 
Massachusetts Society, since its inception, in the prevention of 
cruelty; in the field of humane education; and the erection 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, will stand as an 
enduring monument to Mr. Angell, Dr. Rowley and those who 
have aided them in their great work. 


George A. H. Scott, Secretary 
The Illinois Humane Society, Chicago, Illinois 


The Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals congratulates the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, one of the triumvirate of 
pioneer animal protection societies in the United States, which 
were instituted within a short time of each other, endured the 
same ridicule and opposition and rose dauntlessly above all 
difficulties to see the principles and practices they advocated 
become an integral part of American. character... . 

You, Dr. Rowley, its President for thirty-three years, with 
your great heart, keen mind and executive ability, have been 
a source of inspiration, not only to New England, but to all 
of us. 

William T. Phillips, Operative Manager 


The Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Congratulations from Far and Wik 


RHODE ISLAND HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY* 
Providence, R. I. 


Today we lovingly lay at your feet a Laurel Wreath — the 
symbol of honor for glorious achievement —for you are one 
of the great souls who has earned the Laurel Wreath. 

Your constant, valiant crusade against great odds, has blazed 
a sacred trail for Universal Justice and Mercy. 

Compassionate love, with yearning thought for all life, hu- 
man and animal, is a blessed torch you have carried high all 
the years of your life and the bright flame you kindled will 
always glow on, ever brighter and mightier, for this is the 
shining light of Civilization that can save it. 

For Rhode Island Humane Education Society, and with my 
affectionate good wishes to you, dear Dr. Rowley. 

Sincerely, 
Florence M. C. Rathom, Secretary 


*It should be said that a large and rarely beautiful Laurel 
Wreath was actually sent to Dr. Rowley, and now adorns his 
office. 


The Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and the American 
Humane Education Society on March 9th has national sig- 
nificance in the humane field. . . . Through the medium of 
Our Dumb Animals the message of good will to animals has 
been carried not only throughout the United States but also 
to the whole world. It is only fair to say that every humane 
society in America has drawn help, advice and encouragement 
from your organizations. 

Sydney H. Coleman, President 
The American Humane Association, Albany, New York 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. is particularly fortunate in 
having had at its helm for the past thirty-three years, its 
President, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, who is outstanding among 
the world’s humanitarians, and who has bestowed rare gifts 
of kindness and understanding mingled with outstanding exec- 
utive ability upon the Society which became his life’s work. 

Charles W. Friedrichs, Secretary-Manager 
The San Francisco S. P. C. A., San Francisco, Calif. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals has been noted for its work in this most worthy 
field of endeavor and has set an example which is hard to 
follow. 

William M. Ingraham, President 
Maine State Society for the Protection of Animals 
Portland, Maine 


The Chicago Humane Education Society takes pleasure in 
sending heartiest congratulations on work well done to the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. at this observance of its Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary. 

E. C. Dow, President 
Chicago Humane Education Society, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


For twenty-six years Dr. Rowley has been my inspiration 
to serve in the field of Humane Education. 

I offer my congratulations and my most sincere good wishes 
for the continued growth and humanizing influence of our 
most worthy Society which I am pleased to rate second to none 
in the field of human endeavor. 

Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Secretary 
Western Pennsylvania Humane Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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eceived upon Our Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


OFFICES OF MINORITY LEADER 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Rowley: 

Will you allow me to extend my felicitations to you and to 
the Society on the occasion of its Seventy-fifth Anniversary? 

As I said in the House today, the organization has prospered 
and progressed under your direction and all lovers of animal 
life join with me in hoping for its continued success in the 
future. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 


The Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. represents a milestone in civilization; hence my 
congratulations on this most important occasion. Because we 
are accustomed only to the things we now see and the life we 
now lead, the world is unable to realize the strides — the long 
strides — we have taken in the short space of seventy-five 
years. Nor does the modern world appreciate all that is owed 
to those who, fearing neither man nor circumstance, went 
forth to battle for the right with no arms save their courage 
and their faith. Civilization can never forget the name of 
George Thorndike Angell, nor the work that he did. 

Recalling all that Mr. Angell stood for, one may not overlook 
your own successful labors during a full generation of thirty- 
three years. .. . You have made more than one man’s expected 
contribution to human betterment, and you will not be forgotten. 


Richard C. Craven 
Hollywood, California 


The Seventy-fifth Anniversary number of Our Dumb Animals 
is here and has been read. It is a fine edition and worthy of 
the organization which is back of it. 

When I took over the publication of the Lincoln County 
Tribune in 1920 I received a copy of Our Dumb Animals and 
never having heard of it before I took it to my home where my 
children read it and asked for more. So each month I took it 
home and they raved about it. I became interested and we 
began to look it over together. Since then I have read a great 
deal from each number. 


Wilson Tout, Editor and Publisher 
—The Lincoln County Tribune, North Platte, Nebraska 


May I, as President of the Humane Society of Missouri, 
extend the best wishes and congratulations of our Board of 
Directors, members and friends to you and your Society upon 
the celebration of your Seventy-fifth Anniversary. 

Gerald B. O’Reilly, President 
The Humane Society of Missouri, St. Louis, Missouri 


Your leadership has been an inspiration to our organization, 
and I, therefore, feel that you are indirectly responsible for 
the measure of success we have had locally. 

B. P. Sook, General Manager 
Mohawk and@'Hudson River Humane Society, Albany, N. Y. 


From the far Northwestern part of the United States we as 

a fellow member in this great work wish to offer congratula- 

tions and best wishes on this your Seventy-fifth Anniversary. 
R. W. Hinea, Manager 

King County Humane Society for the Defenseless 

Seattle, Washington 
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United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 


I am delighted to extend my greetings to the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals on 
the observance of its Seventy-fifth Anniversary. The 
splendid work which this organization is doing for our 
state and the nation deserves commendation of the high- 
est order. May I at this time congratulate you, Doctor 
Rowley, as the leader, and your members, the able lieu- 
tenants, for the untiring efforts which you pour forth 
every day and in every way for our good friends, the 
dumb animals. An organization such as yours empha- 
sizes clearly the closer fraternity the better understand- 
ing that goes to make up staunch citizenship among all 
peoples regardless of race, creed or denomination. It is 
indeed a pleasure and a privilege to call to the attention 
of my colleagues on the floor of the senate your most 
excellent organization. May each and all of you enjoy the 
peace and happiness which comes from doing good. 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 


Regret exceedingly that it is impossible for me to be present 
with you today. Amvery sorry. Your society has a wonderful 
record of accomplishment due to wise and fearless leadership. 
My cordial greetings to those present on the occasion. 


Former Governor Percival P. Baxter 


Portland, Maine 


I hope the occasion may bring pleasure to all of you and that 
the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Society may be fittingly 
celebrated. 


Former Governor Channing H. Cox 


Boston, Massachusetts 


May we extend to you, Dr. Rowley, our congratulations upon 
your exceptional record as president of your organization for 
thirty-three years. Truly, the humane cause has profited and 
the world has been made better because you live. All humane- 
minded people everywhere owe you an everlasting debt of 
gratitude. Your influence for good has not been limited to 
Boston or the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, but has been 
felt throughout the entire world, and we are grateful. 


John E. Bowes, President 
Minnesota S. P. C. A., St. Paul, Minnesota 


Your organization has done such outstanding work in the 
humane field and you personally for over thirty-three years 
have held the humane torch of kindness so high that it is - 
indeed an inspiration to all of us who are endeavoring to 
serve our animal friends. 


Mrs. T. Harry West, President 
Women’s Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 


We wish to congratulate your Society on its Seventy-fifth 
birthday, and sincerely wish for the continuance of its useful 
career. In our own case we realize that your Society has 
been an inspiration for our work in many ways. 


Anna Belle Morris, President 
The Boulder County Humane Society, Boulder, Colorado 
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UNITED STATES SENATE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hope your Anniversary tomorrow will be a _ successful 
occasion. 
David I. Walsh 


The far-reaching influence in the world of what you have 
and are achieving can never be gauged. The crying need of 
all that our humane creed deems most essential in life is the 
goal towards which you and your organizations are moving. 
We can never have a happy world until it is a humane world 
and it is a proud record to be in the vanguard that makes pos- 
sible this realization. 

Edith Latham, President 
The Latham Foundation for the Promo- 
tion of Humane Education, Oakland, California 


The Waco Humane Society is more than gratified in this 
privilege — that of sending you our word of appreciation both 
personally and for the influence you have generated in behalf of 
instilling the emotions in the mind of youth which are to carry 
into the coming citizenry of our land. 


Kate Friend, Secretary 
Waco Humane Society, Inc., Waco, Texas 


Having some knowledge of the early struggles of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, I 
can only say that it has been through leadership — the right 
man in the right place, that today this organization is inter- 
nationally known as one of the largest and finest societies in 
the world. 

Blanche Scott Lee, Humane Agent 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


I congratulate the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals on the momentous occasion, March 
16th, when it will celebrate its Seventy-fifth Anniversary, and 
for having you, the Good Samaritan, its President and Guiding 
Spirit for the past thirty-three years. 

Katherine Weathersbee 
College Park, Georgia 


We all feel so sincerely the importance of this occasion. We 
believe that seventy-five years of successful work on the part 
of your organization —the last thirty-three of which have 
been under your direct leadership — is indeed something to 
rejoice about. 

We are all proud to have been able to serve in small ways 
under your leadership, and to be able to say that through these 
small services, our pleasant contacts have made us feel well 
acquainted with “our” Dr. Rowley. 


Gladys H. Treworgy, Corresponding Secretary 
Women’s Auxiliary, Springfield Branch Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., Springfield, Mass. 


It is good to know that your work through the years has had 
a successful result. May the work continue to grow. Best 
wishes. 
Marie French, Secretary 
Humane Society of St. Joseph and Buchanan Co. 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


We wish to extend to you as an individual humanitarian, 
from us humanitarians, our sincere appreciation of what this 
service has meant to the entire country as well as to Boston. 


(Mrs.) C. M. Kindel, President 
Michigan Federation of Humane Societies, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Congratulations to Dr. Rowley on the momentous occasion 
of the diamond jubilee celebration of the Massachusetts 
5. ©. A. 

Walter J. Dethloff, General Manager 
The American Humane Association, Albany, N. Y. 


The mighty influence you have wielded throughout the world 
is a living monument of perseverance and praise. 
May God’s richest blessing rest upon you. 
Berthe B. Henley, President 
Humane Education Society, Billings, Montana 


The work and accomplishments of the Society under your 
leadership are most inspiring and make for a record that you 
can indeed be proud of. 

John H. Borges, Secretary 
Wisconsin Humane Society, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The conduct of the affairs of your Society in this great 
humane effort has been an inspiration to all other similar 
Societies throughout the whole nation. 

Charles M. Epes, President 
The Erie County S. P. C. A., Buffalo, N. Y. 


It is a wonderful institution, but I feel its success is largely 
due to your wise, courageous and unselfish guidance as Presi- 
dent. .. . May your reward be great. 

Helen J. Ritz, President 
Charleston Humane Association, Charleston 
West Virginia 


Your good work in the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and in Humane Education is known throughout the country. 
We look forward each month to your magazine Our Dumb 
Animals. 

Dr. E. E. Dooling, Managing Director 
Central New York S. P. C. A., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Allow me to congratulate the Society on its Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary, and you, as its President for nearly half of those 
years. Truly God has wrought great things. Your faithful- 
ness and words of wisdom have gone out into all the world. 
. . . May this Anniversary inspire us to go on in this well 


begun work. Rev. John W. Lemon 
Ark, Virginia 


The commemoration of seventy-five years of continuous serv- 
ice for humans and animals is an occasion for justifiable pride 
and satisfaction. 

J. Seth Jones, General Manager 
Connecticut Humane Society, Hartford, Connecticut 


Congratulations on your organization’s Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary. The splendid work your Society has performed 
for so many years is a fine contribution in making the 
world a better place for us to live in. 

John Tibule Mendes 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Congratulations on your Seventy-fifth Anniversary of 
Humane progress. 

There is no tribute fine enough to convey to you what you 
have contributed and meant to this Humane progress. 

The March issue should be clipped and added to the sacred 
collection in the Angell Scrap-book, which has the early rec- 
ords of a great humanitarian, and now giving the marvelous 
growth of the Founder’s work under another even greater 
humanitarian. 

Marion §S. Draper 
New Hampshire Humane Society 
Nashua, N. H. 
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Wild and Free 


BONNIE DEANE VAUGHN 


N the days before the arrival of the 
homesteaders in Kansas, cowboys fre- 
quently sighted bands of wild horses 
grazing on the rich buffalo grass. In 
fact, a few of these herds were seen occa- 
sionally for several years after the coun- 
try was settled. 

These horses were as graceful as an- 
telopes as they ran swiftly across the 
prairie, their heads held high and their 
manes and tails, which were exception- 
ally long, flying in the wind. Those who 
saw them said that their manes reached 
to their knees and their tails usually 
swept the ground. This manner of car- 
rying their heads high in the air is the 
natural one for horses in the wild state. 

There were other characteristics dif- 
ferent from the domesticated horses. 
Their eyes were more protruding, prob- 
ably due to the necessity of their being 
always on the lookout for enemies. In 
the course of many generations nature 
had adapted them to their environment. 

They were usually smaller than do- 
mestic horses too. But they had de- 
veloped remarkable strength, vitality, 
and lung expansion in their wild life 
where they were compelled to rustle 
their food and run frequently from 
danger. Many times too, they raced 
across the open prairie for the sheer 
love of running and the joy of freedom. 

As to the ancestors of these wild 
horses, scientists say they were the 
horses of the Spanish explorer Coronado, 
who with a body of followers, marched 
across the plains of North America in 
1541. Some of his horses escaped during 
the severe storms. Others were stam- 
peded by buffaloes and never recaptured. 
Their number increased until in 1875 it 
was estimated that there were not less 
than 50,000 roaming over the plains of 


. Texas, Colorado, Nebraska, and Kansas. 


Wild horses were of different colors, 
those in the same herd being usually 
about the same color or variations of it. 
They might be gray, black, claybank, bay, 
sorrel, etc. But the most common color 
was a light bay or buckskin. Most of 
these buckskins had heavy black manes 
and tails but a few had white ones. The 
latter were known as palominos. 

The lives of some of the early day 
settlers were saved by the wild horses. 
Sometimes it happened that a man was 
far away from human habitation. Per- 
haps in a sandy desert location, suffering 
from thirst and exposure. When all 
efforts to find water had failed, he would 
watch, with a field glass if he had it, for 
a band of horses. Once having located 
such a band it was only necessary to 
follow them, for sometime during the 
day they were sure to make a trip to 
some pool or lake to quench their thirst. 
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Donkey Pets 


SIGMUND SAMETH 


UST before the Nazis launched their 

undersea warfare against merchant 
vessels a strange cargo from a port in 
Sicily sailed for America. The cargo 
consisted of tiny Sicilian donkeys des- 
tined to become pets of American chil- 
dren. A wealthy farmer in Massachu- 
setts had toured Sicily with his family 
and decided to bring these endearing 
little beasts back to this country and to 
popularize them. 

The Sicilian donkey is the most fas- 
cinating little pet in the world, abso- 
lutely gentle, the truly ideal animal for 
children who can ride on its back or 
hitch it to tiny wicker carts. 

The little donkeys, bred in diminutive 
size for years, for use along the tortuous 
mountain paths, are very hardy. In 
their native land they require no hous- 
ing summer or winter, eat little food, 
and are contented with less care than 
is tendered a dog ordinarily. In New 
England, some sort of housing for these 
animals is necessary. South of New 
York, a sort of shed, and it may be open 
to the weather on three sides, is suffi- 
cient. The little donkey grows his own 
shaggy warm winter overcoat as soon as 
a tingle in the air warns him that winter 
is ahead. 

Donkey colts are amusing, inquisitive 
and likeable. They endear themselves 
immediately to all members of a house- 
hold. Beset upon with hard work and 
often cruel treatment in their native 
land, these animals are appreciative of 
kind treatment. They are the smallest 
of all the donkey family, standing only 
thirty inches high at maturity. The pre- 
vailing color is a rich heather gray, and 
the weight may be between 150 to 200 
pounds. 

Notwithstanding diminutive size the 
Sicilian donkey is a veritable powerhouse 
of strength. He will cheerfully trot 
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along pulling a wicker cart with‘four or 
five youngsters in it. He does his job 
in a sprightly manner, and is as sure- 
footed as a goat. 


Driver of Car Killing Cat 
Loses License 


Registrar Frank A. Goodwin yesterday 
suspended indefinitely the driving license 
of Joseph C. Avitable of 229 Granite 
Street, Braintree, who ran over and 
killed a cat. Goodwin said he had been 
informed by Police Chief John J. Heaney 
of Braintree that Avitable made no ef- 
fort to avoid hitting the animal and that 
he subsequently remarked, “Well, it was 
only a cat.” 

“Anyone who would deliberately kill 
a pet animal deserves little considera- 
tion,” said the registrar. “In almost 
every instance the killing of a dog or cat 
is a tragedy in some home.” 


—Boston Herald 


Animals in the Skies 


Katherine D. M. Simons 


Tonight | saw Capella rise 
And thought — before the pyramids 
Were dreamed — some shepherds watched 
the skies 
And named the She Goat and the Kids. 


To south of Auriga the full 
Magnificence of Taurus swam. 

A herd boy saw the horns: “The Bull! 
“And, west of him, the princely Ram!” 


Above those stony grazing grounds 
Were Sirius and Procyon. 

They named them for their faithful Hounds 
And set the Hare to urge them on. 


I like to think that love of men 
For animals, in lands afar 

Was great enough to place them then 
In constellation and in star. 


SICILIAN DONKEYS MAKE FASCINATING PETS 
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Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue, Boston, Mass., to which all communications 
should be addressed. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
WILLIAM M. MORRILL, Assistant Editor 


APRIL, 1943 


EDITORIALS 


The San Francisco S. P. C. A. 
Celebrates Its Diamond Jubilee 


N April 18, 1943, The San Francisco 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals will have completed 
its seventy-fifth year of corporate exist- 
ence. During the three-quarters of a 
century which followed the Society’s 
establishment, it has had a profound in- 
fluence for good in helping to shape the 
destiny of San Francisco. 

At the time the Society was organized, 
cruelties were witnessed on every hand. 
Cock fights and dog fights occurred al- 
most daily. Bull baiting and rat baiting 
were frequent, and lame and _ galled 
horses were often met on the streets of 
San Francisco. The Society labored 
through a long period of adjustment. 
Sometimes aided, sometimes assailed and 
seriously hindered, it nevertheless at- 
tacked cruelty wherever found. 

The site which was chosen for the 
Animals’ Home in 1890 is the site upon 
which the modern building of The San 
Francisco Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals stands today. In the 
meantime, the Society was making prog- 
ress in other directions. It succeeded 
in obtaining legislation for the better 
protection of animals. Work was carried 
on in the field of humane education, and 
in the 37th Annual Report of the Society 
published in 1905, it was noted that “At 
the present time we have 50,000 children 
wearing our badges and patrolling our 
streets in behalf of God’s defenseless 
creatures. A man or woman cannot strike 
a dog or horse but what they are kindly 
reminded that the animal has feelings 
and suffers as well as themselves. Hu- 
mane education is the only way to solve 
this great problem.” 

Mr. John McGaw is President of the 
Society and Charles W. Friedrichs is 
Secretary and General Manager. Mr. 
Friedrichs also edits the Society’s very 
attractive and informative magazine, 


Our Animals. It is sincerely hoped that 
the San Francisco S.P.C.A. may continue 
its splendid work for many years to come. 
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Keeping but Losing 


HERE was a man once who dreamed 

that he died, and quickly learned that 
what he had spent here on earth he had 
had, that what he had kept he had lost, 
that what he had given was still his. 

Red Cross, Community Fund, Taxes! 
As to taxes, we have got to pay them. 
As to the Red Cross and Community 
Fund, what we gave to them we gave 
because we wanted to, or felt we ought to. 

If giving costs us nothing—no sacri- 
fice, no self-denial—we receive no reward 
from the voices that speak within us, 
and deserve none. 

There is still truth in that ancient 
saying, “There is that scattereth and 
yet increaseth, and there is that with- 
holdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth 
to poverty.” 


Women in Humane Work 


VER since Caroline Earle White first 

i met Henry Bergh in 1866, American 
women have taken an active interest in 
the humane cause. Of course the heart 
of American womanhood has always been 
sympathetic for the lot of the unfortu- 
nate, but Mrs. White’s deep interest 
brought about the founding of the Penn- 
sylvania S. P. C. A. in Philadelphia. 

While many women have been organ- 
izers, most of them have primarily shown 
their interest as members and supporters 
of the movement. Some, however, have 
made it their life’s work, professionally, 
and Societies in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Des Moines, Iowa; Sioux City, 
Iowa; New Orleans, Louisiana, and 
many others have women as executives. 

Recently St. Louis, Missouri, has 
joined that group with the announcement 
that Miss Vera Gieseker is the Society’s 
new Manager. Miss Gieseker is well- 
qualified for her responsibilities. She 
has been employed by the Society for 
over ten years and has a thorough knowl- 
edge of all phases of humane work. Her 
executive ability and her devotion to the 
work combine to make her an exception- 
ally happy choice for so responsible a 
position. The Humane Society of Mis- 
souri should continue to prosper under 
her management. 


Letter from 10 Downing Street 


The Society was pleased the other day 
to receive a letter from the famous ad- 
dress listed above. It was uncensored, 
and even then it took over one month to 
reach us. The sender was Clementine 
Churchill, wife of the British Prime 
Minister, who expressed her appreciation 
for a generous gift to the War Animals 
Fund for Russian War Horses. The 
donor, who is a friend of animals the 
world over, had requested our Society to 
forward the contribution to England. 


Apr. 1943 


Thirty-Six Years of Service 


years before George T. Angell, 
founder of our two Societies, died, 
Mr. Guy Richardson, a graduate of Bos- 
ton University and having served on the 
staffs of newspapers in Boston, Worces- 
ter and Brockton, Mass., and Troy, N. Y,, 
was elected Secretary. That was in 1907, 
Two years later he became Editor of the 
Society’s magazine, Our Dumb Animals. 

In January, 1948, again re-elected, he 
offered his resignation both as Secretary 
and Editor, because of the _ ill-health 
which had been for some months de- 
manding rest and freedom from the cares 
and duties connected with his office—his 
resignation to take effect April 1, 1943. 

These thirty-six years of unbroken 
service have given Mr. Richardson a 
name widely known among all animal 
lovers in this and other lands. A stu- 
dent of literature, he has also found 
time during the time of office to publish 
two books entitled, respectively, ‘“Ani- 
mals as Seen by the Poets” and “My 
Abraham Lincoln.” Having traveled in 
other countries than his own, Mr. Rich- 
ardson has been well-known as a lec- 
turer upon Lincoln, travels, and the 
world of animal life. 

His host of friends, and especially the 
readers of our magazine so long edited 
by him, will wish him many pleasant 
days of improving health in the years to 
come. 


Easter Chicks 


Once again we appeal to parents to 
refrain from giving live baby chicks or 
rabbits to children at Easter time. In 
Boston, a Health Department ruling pro- 
hibits the sale of chicks in lots of less 
than twelve, and it is hoped many other 
cities will adopt similar ordinances. 

The Boston ruling, put into effect last 
year, undoubtedly saved many chicks and 
rabbits the unpleasant and often fatal 
experience of being seriously injured by 
the innocent hands of little children. The 
coming holiday season should not be 
marred by unnecessary cruelty to ani- 
mals. 


We have just learned that another dog 
has received the Army-Navy “E”’ pin. 
We are told that in a New Jersey war 
plant one faithful employee was over- 
looked. This was their favorite dog, 
“Blitz.” So, in an unprecedented cere- 
mony, the six-year-old dog, it is said, 
barked appreciatively when the Chief 
Ordinance Inspector for the United 
States Army at the factory, pinned on 
him a white and blue striped pin with 
the “E” in the center of the collar. 

This is the second dog, so far as we 
know, that has been given this reward. 
Evidently at home and abroad the dogs 
are doing their best to win the war. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Cceunsel 
JOSEPH MOONEY, Treasurer’s Assis!ant 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JouN R. MACOMBER, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Ch. Fi- 
nance Com., United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
CHARLES E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 
Bank of Boston 
Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 


L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Howarp WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. ROBERT SMITH 


County Prosecuting Officers 

HerMAN N. DEAN, Boston Middlesex and Norfolk 
Frep T. VICKERS, Wenham Eastern Essex 
JosepH E. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 

ampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Harry C. SMITH, Worcester Worcester 
CHaRLEs E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 
Harotp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 

Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. KING HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 


W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Other Small Animal Shelters of M. S. P. C. A. 


Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 
Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 
Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


FEBRUARY REPORT. OF THE OFFICERS 


‘ OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A., 


WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, 
METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, 
ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, 
WORCESTER, FITCHBURG, NORTHAMP- 
TON, HAVERHILL, HOLYOKE, ATHOL, 
COVERING THE ENTIRE STATE. 


Miles traveled by humane officers 12,083 
Cases investigated ............ 210 
Animals examined ............ 4,216 
Animals placed in homes ....... 225 
Lost animals restored to owners .. 67 
Number of prosecutions ........ 2 
Number of convictions .......... 2 
Horses taken from work ........ 5 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... . 18 
Small animals humanely put to 
1,453 
Horse auctions attended ...... ae 11 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected .... ...... 39,699 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue. Telephone, Longwood 6100 
Veterinarians 
E. F. SCHROEDER, b.v.M., Chief of Staff 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p., Asst. Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.mM.p. 
T. O. MUNSON, v.M.b. 
Cc. L. BLAKELY, v.m.p. 
*M. S. ARLEIN, p.v.m. 
*L. H. SCAMMAN, p.v.m. 
W. A. WILCOX, b.v.m. 
R. L. LEIGHTON, v.Mm.p. 
R. M. BARLOW, v.m.p. 
N. L. GREINER, D.v.m. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, v.M.p. H. L. SMEAD, p.v.m. 


*On leave of absence — military service 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 


At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital ....... 715 
Cases entered in Dispensary ..... 1,185 
At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 
Cases entered in Hospital ....... 180 
Cases entered in Dispensary ..... 572 


At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 
Cases entered 


62 
Totals 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
Dispensary cases 547,262 
764,092 


Branches and Auxiliaries 
MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Way- 


LAND L. Brown, Pres.; Miss EuIzABETH A. Foster, 
Treas. 


Great Barrington Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. RoBeRT MAGRUDER, Pres.; Mrs. DoNALD WortH- 
INGTON, Treas. 


Holyoke Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—AARON M. 
BacG, Pres.; Brooks WHITE, Treas. 


Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Car_ton H. 
GARINGER, Pres.; Mrs. RicHArp A. BooTtH, Treas. 
Second Thursday. 


Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. RicHarp S. 
TAYLOR, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, Treas. 


Boston Work Committee of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. 
Georce D. Co.pas, Chairman. 


Bound Volume for 1942 


Our Dumb Animals containing twelve 
numbers of the magazine, 240 pages and 
many illustrations, is now ready for de- 
livery. The book is attractively bound 
in red cloth and stamped in gold. 

The price is one dollar, postpaid. 

Send your order at once, as only a 
limited number are available. 
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Veterinary Column 


Question: Our puppy recently devel- 
oped distemper, and we had him hu- 
manely put to sleep, having heard that 
there was no cure for this dread disease. 
Is there any treatment that might have 
saved our dog? 


Answer: You are correct in stating 
that there is no guaranteed cure for 
distemper; but there are methods of 
relieving the symptoms, and many dogs 
do recover. Certainly treatment is bene- 
ficial in many cases, and it is only fair 
to give the ailing puppy his chance to 
survive. 

A veterinarian should be consulted 
without delay whenever there is suspi- 
cion of distemper, as it pays to obtain 
medication at the beginning of the 
disease. Inoculation, in the early stages, 
may serve to shorten the length of the 
sickness. However, in most cases, it 
must run its course, which is usually a 
minimum of four to six weeks. 

Throughout this period maintenance 
of strength is all-important. For this 
purpose adequate nourishment is para- 
mount, and plenty of nutritious foods 
such as meat, milk, and eggs should 
be given. If the dog persistently refuses 
to eat, it may become necessary to force 
some food into him. In severe cases in- 
jections or transfusions by the veteri- 
narian are imperative. 

Vitamin supplements should be given, 
and all the vitamins should be included, 
as the patient may suffer from lack 
of any one or more of the vitamins. 

The sulfonamides are now widely 
used in distemper treatment; the choice 
of which particular one and the proper 
dosage are matters to be left to the 
discretion of the veterinarian. 

Further medication of the disease is 
largely symptomatic. Needless to say, 
since distemper attacks many different 
organs, no one treatment is adequate. 
Infected eyes, discharge from the nose, 
coughing, pneumonia, vomiting, diar- 
rhea, and the more serious nervous in- 
volvements (such as convulsions and 
chorea) must all be treated as they oc- 
cur. Careful nursing is essential, and 
everything should be done to make the 
patient as comfortable as possible. The 
dog should be kept in a warm place, 
and only taken outdoors when it is 
essential: at which time ,he should be 
warmly covered and should be kept out 
no longer than is necessary to perform 
his duties. 

Patience and perseverance are essen- 
tial in caring for a distemper patient, 
and a great deal of credit and satis- 
faction go to those who are successful 
in nursing their pets through this 
lengthy sickness. 


R. M. B., Veterinary Dept. 
Angell Animal Hospital 
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DNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell 

For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see page 79. Checks should be made payable to Treas- 
urer. 


Incorporated 1889 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 
Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JoHN R. MAcoMBER, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 

CHARLES G. BANcROFT, Vice-President and Ch. Fi- 
nance Com., United Shoe Machinery Corporation 

CHARLES E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 
Bank of Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Colombia 
Late Pareja Cormeso Ecuador 
Leonard T. Hawksley ............. Italy 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton ....... Madeira 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ........... Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Florida L. Byrne, Tacoma, Washington 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. Dr. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 

Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 


Field Representative 
Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR JANUARY AND 
FEBRUARY, 1943 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 378 
Number of addresses made, 199 
Number of persons in audiences, 31,561 


A Word of Sympathy 


ANY of our readers who know of 

the devotion of Mrs. E. C. Dow, 
President of the Chicago Humane Edu- 
cation Society, Inc., will learn with sin- 
cere regret of the death of her husband, 
Dr. A. E. Dow, on February 13. The 
death of Dr. Dow came after a long and 
serious illness. Hope for his recovery, 
however, continued up to the very last. 
To her, from us and from all who have 
known of her loyal service to the cause 
of humane education, heartfelt sympathy 
is extended. 


Please remember the American Hu- 
mane Education Society in your will. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Are Our Dogs Safe? 


RTHUR ROLAND, well-known edi- 

tor of the kennel column in the New 
York Sun, wrote a splendid article on 
January 22, 1943. He called attention 
to the vast amount of hysteria which 
seems to be sweeping the nation due to 
rumors that all dogs are soon to be hu- 
manely put to sleep, or similar ground- 
less fears. 

At any rate, he writes that there is 
nothing to it—that all such rumors are 
without foundation. ‘There is a war to 
be won,” states Mr. Roland, “and that 
must come ahead of everything else. The 
dogs will have to share the sacrifices 
that their masters are making — and 
there never was a dog yet which was not 
perfectly contented to share his master’s 
lot. But that is no excuse for going 
around feeling and, especially, talking as 
though it was the end of the canine world; 
.... but there should be nothing which 
would make the public feel that the dogs 
and cats want more than their share.” 

Mr. Roland further points out that any 
spread of hysteria or absurd fanaticism 
on the part of dog-owners into the pres- 
entation of the case for the pets will 
simply inflame that benighted segment 
of the population which does not care 
for animals. 


News from the Fondouk 


In a recent letter from Mr. Guy Delon, 
superintendent of the American Fon- 
douk, Fez, Morocco, he enclosed a news- 
paper article from the Courrier du Maroc 
which devoted two excellent columns ex- 
plaining to its readers the fine work 
performed at the Fondouk. 

General Salbert, head of the Region of 
Fez, also congratulated Mr. Delon, stat- 
ing “The results obtained are an honor 
to your organization.” 

The war in North Africa has not yet 
interfered with the work of the Fon- 
douk, even though the buildings have 
been placed at the disposal of the United 
States Army during its occupation of 
North Africa. It is not likely, however, 
that the Fondouk will be used by the 
Army. 


THE Russian Cossack cavalry is one 
of the chief factors in the Russian army. 
Their deeds of daring, their ability to 
fight as cavalry or infantry makes them, 
armed as they are with guns and sabers, 
a mighty force in Stalin’s army. 

WHEN victory comes to Russia, as it 
seems it must, these marvelous little 
horses of the Cossacks, thousands of 
them through suffering and death sacri- 
ficed on the altar of this cruel war, will 
deserve a noble monument to commemo- 
rate the services they rendered, not to 
Russia alone but to all the United Na- 
tions. 


Seymour Carroll 


UR American Humane Education 

Society has lost, in the death of 
Seymour Carroll, one of its most loyal 
and efficient workers. After an illness of 
some months, he passed away at his 
home in Columbia, South Carolina, 
Thursday, March 11. 

He came with us as our representative 
in the Society’s service eighteen years 
ago. Not only through his own state but 
through other sections of the South he 
traveled, apparently never sparing him- 
self, visiting schools, colleges, churches, 
carrying the gospel of kindness, justice, 
compassion, organizing thousands of 
children into small groups known as 
Bands of Mercy, distributing humane 
literature, interesting multitudes of peo- 
ple in the claims of all our lowly animal 
friends for just and kindly treatment. 

The Governor of his state, members of 
its Legislature, gave him always a gen- 
erous hearing when he sought their en- 
dorsement or co-operation. He was one 
of the Committee from South Carolina 
appointed to visit Oregon to notify 
United States Senator McNary of his 
nomination as Vice-President on the 
Republican ticket with Mr. Willkie as 
President. 

To his sadly-stricken wife goes out the 
sympathy of all the friends who knew 
him. 


American Fondouk, Fez 
Annual Report for 1942 


Daily average of large animals hospitalized 
Daily average of dogs in the Pound fed by 


Fondouk (during 3 months) ............. 9.8 
Animals put to sleep—certified by Veterinary 

Animals hospitalized during the year (81 

530 
Number of visits of inspections to the native 

Animals inspected during these visits ....... 86,694 
Animals treated on the spot .............. 4,883 
Number of infected pack-saddles destroyed .. 43 
Number of Arab-bits destroyed ............-- 18 
Number of animals brought to the Fondouk by 

their owners for treatment (Out-patients) 7,838 
Animals transported to Hospital ...........+ 8 


Guy DELON, Superintendent 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Downy Woodpecker 
LORING EUGENE WILLIAMS 


Today, alittle fellow came 
And went to work for me, 
He didn’t stop to give his name 
Nor ask about a fee; 


But eagerly and earnestly 
Began a keen inspection 

Of branches on my apple tree, 
For worm or bug infection. 


The noisy sparrows, quarrelsome 

For bread crumbs in the yard,, 
Ignored the toiler who had come 
To labor there so hard; 


And scolding blue jays made demands 
For peanuts; but the worker 

Asked not a thing from human hands. 
To show he was no shirker 


He ate his dinner as he toiled, 
And so precise was he 

His snow-white shirt was never soiled 
The while he worked for me. 


Strange Birds that Do Not Fly 
JULIETTE LAINE 


ago, wingless birds were quite common, 
but today they are a rarity. The “kiwi,” still found 

in New Zealand, is the best known of these. 
The kiwi is an odd-looking creature for it has a 


~ round body covered with brown feathers so soft and 


delicate in texture that they feel more like fur than 
plumage. It has sturdy little legs, very thick, and three 
finger-like toes. Its bill is long and very flexible, and 
with it, it sucks up its food from shallow streams. 

Although the kiwi cannot fly it can run very fast, 
and when danger seems near it runs to the nearest 
swamp or river bank and tries to hide by sticking its 
head into the soft mud. 

Another flightless bird commonly found in New 
Zealand is the weka, and many of the natives claim 
that both it and the kiwi are descended from the now 
extinct dodo. The latter seems to have actually existed, 
despite considerable opinion to the contrary. As late 
as 1626 an English adventurer, Sir Thomas Herbert, 
saw a dodo bird on the island of Mauritius, in the 
Indian Ocean. He described it as, round, fat, and 
some of them weighing fully 50 pounds. “They are of 
melancholy visage,’ wrote Sir Thomas, “and their 
wings were unable to hoist them from the ground. They 
were able to run at great speed, however.” 


sy ‘ 
Wi 


“Tony,” the Children’s Friend 


ONY,” a 12-year-old horse, who has daily drawn 

the Aldrich and Tarbell Creamery cart for the past 
six years, has become very popular with the children 
and many customers along his route, as well as with 
the Company’s drivers, who have learned to rely on 
his good judgment. Tony knows his route thoroughly 
and guides new drivers to the houses where milk should 
be delivered. 

The children delight to bring Tony some special treat, 
apples or sugar, and he has come to expect that they 
will have something for him. 

The Malone Evening Telegram, which furnished the 
picture, states that though we may yet revert to the “horse 
and buggy days,” no one would mind very much if all 
the horses were like Tony. 


Boy Sculptor Carves Animals 


Not many twelve-year-old boys who are bedridden 

as a result of infantile paralysis are able to do 
anything to help win the war, but Lawrence Marquardt, 
who has been a patient at St. Luke’s hospital almost a 
year, has earned the price of one twenty-five-dollar 
war bond and has a start on another as a result of 
carving effigies from soap, we learn from a story in 
the Kansas City Star. 

Last spring the boy began to experiment in carving 
things out of soap. He always liked to draw. He has 
carved lambs, elephants, a couple seated on an old- 
fashioned sofa, and now he is at work on a spirited 
group of two horses, the model for which was supplied 
him by a sculptor who is a patient in the hospital. 

Not only does the work afford Lawrence occupa- 
tion and interest, but it continually strengthens his 
hands and arms. He hopes some day to be a profes- 
sional sculptor and to create the things he sees in 
marble and in bronze. 
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Che Hand of Mercy or 
Junior Bumane League 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 

The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Two hundred and fifty-four new Bands 
of Mercy were organized during Febru- 
ary. These were distributed as follows: 


Georgia 128 
Florida 
Virginia 
New York _. 
Pennsylvania 
Michigan _.. 
Texas 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 265,673. 


Marvelous Wings 


L. E.~. EUBANKS 


HE size of the hummingbird seems 

very diminutive when compared with 
the world’s largest bird, the ostrich. The 
contrast is amusing; the smallest hum- 
mingbird is found in Cuba, and its body 
is about one and one-fourth inches long, 
while the ostrich may be eight feet in 
height and weigh as much as 300 pounds. 
The largest known hummingbird is the 
“giant hummer,” eight and _ one-half 
inches long, native to the Andes Moun- 
tains of South America. 

The flight of these birds is especially 
interesting. They are the only land birds 
that ean reverse their wing action, and 
move backward as well as forward. 
Doubtless you have seen them do this, 
if you have seen them feeding at flowers. 
Their wings move so rapidly that one 
can see only a blur where the wings are. 

Incredible though it seems, these 
wings make over 200 vibrations or beats 
a second—which is five or six times as 
fast as an airplane propeller usually 
moves. Because of this, these birds can 
appear to stand still in mid-air, or can 
support themselves while they dip their 
beaks into a flower blossom for nectar. 
And their speed is fast indeed when 
traveling. They are like self-propelled 
bullets, as they dart through space at 
the rate of 100 feet a second, which is 
more than a mile a minute. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


School Projects 


RS. DOUGLAS AYRES, Jr., of 
Fort Plain, New York, has been 
very successful in arousing interest in 
humane education in the schools of that 
city, and in organizing Bands of Mercy 
or Junior Humane Leagues, under the 
auspices of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society. She has arranged a plan 
of work for the various grades. 

In January for Grades 1, 2 and 3, the 
plan was as follows: 
General Topic: 

Birds.” 

References: “The Little Burgess Bird 
Book for Children” (Rand McNally) ; 
“Traveling with the Birds,” Boulton 
(M. A. Donohue & Co., N. Y.); “Our 
Winter Birds,” Frank M. Chapman 
(Appleton, N. Y.). 

Pictures: Chickadee, nuthatch, downy 
woodpecker, blue jay, starling, English 
sparrow. 

Exhibit: Wooden bird toys, pine cones 
coated with melted suet, and bird seeds. 

Project: Feeding winter birds — suet 
holder and shelf feeder installed near 
schools. 

For Grades 4, 5 and 6 the General 
Topic was “Animals in the News,” and 
the Project was to make scrapbooks, 
made up of animal news clippings and 
pictures brought by boys and girls, for 
the children’s wards of hospitals. 

For Grades 7, 8 and 9 the General 
Topic was “Migration and Sanctuaries,” 
with discussion by the pupils, stories, 
poems and pictures. 

We suggest that teachers may find 
Our Dumb Animals very helpful in ar- 
ranging similar projects for their schools. 
Samples of humane leaflets will be sent 
on request. Address the American Hu- 
mane Education Society, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


“Feeding Winter 


Free lecture by Thornton W. Burgess 
on “Mother Nature’s Friendly Folk,” il- 
lustrated, on Humane Sunday, April 11, 
at 3:30 P.M., in the Boston Public Library. 


“TUBBIE,” “NICKIE,” AND “WILLIE” 


**Draftee’’ 


HIS story of “Draftee” comes to us 
from Marilyn Brisard, a High School 
Junior: 


My dog Draftee died several months 
ago with distemper. He was only five 
months old, but I feel as if I have known 
him for years. 

Draftee taught me many things during 
his short life on this earth. I feel that 
if I had never known him I would be 
ignorant of the joy an animal can bring 
into a person’s life. 

When I had him as a companion I felt 
I could conquer anything I wanted to. He 
only had to wag his tail when I felt blue 
and discouraged, and then I would feel 
happy again. 

As far as I can remember I have always 
been fond of animals, but Draftee was 
different from any other animal I had 
ever known. He was a very pretty dog 
and drew the attention of many admirers. 
He was not a thoroughbred but a mix- 
ture of many breeds. He was very bright 
and smart and never seemed to lose in- 
terest in anything he started. 

My feelings could not be expressed 
when they told me he was dead. If you 
had ever seen him you would understand 
how I felt. During the last days before 
he died he could not see, hear, or move 
without pain, but when I went near him 
he would try to show that he was aware 
of my presence. 

I would like to have another dog, but 
I doubt if one could take the place of 
Draftee. 


Compensation 


Fleta Bruer Gonso 


| must forgive the holes you made 
Beneath my garden gate; 

Small muddy tracks across the floor, 
The tulips which you ate; 

For when you wag that impish tail, 
And guard my cottage door, 

And think me lord of all the earth— 
How could | ask for more? 


Apr. 1943 


1943 


Apr. 1943 
If for No Other Reason 


Jessie Merle Franklin 


if for no other reason these 

Tall trees grew around me here, 

Than that small feathered couples with 

A family they would rear, 

Might find a site on sheltered branch 

On which to build a nest, 

Then | would love these tall straight trees 
With which my lawn is blest. 


On winter days when naked arms 

Are stretched out gaunt and still, 

| see birds’ small abandoned nests 
Like wee homes on a hill 

About which love and laughter cling 
When people move away, 

And | am cheered the winter through, 
Reminded of their stay. 


Now | feel sure God made a tree 
And filled its boughs in spring, 

To lift men’s eyes in silent praise 

For such a lovely thing, 

But | think, too, He first made trees 
To shelter birds He sent, 

And so | let mine out for nests, 

And collect gay songs for rent! 


The Interesting Grebe 
JAMES A. DECKER 


HE pied-billed grebe is one of the 

most interesting birds in our fauna. 
Being a water bird exclusively, the grebe 
inhabits marshes or ponds, where it 
feeds upon fishes and aquatic insects. It 
is an expert swimmer and is often known 
as the hell-diver because of its diving 
abilities. Since its legs are inadequate 
for walking, it never ventures on land. 
In fact, it is, in some respects, more like 
a reptile than a member of the bird tribe. 
Consequently, scientists have placed the 
grebe in the order of bird life, known as 


. pygopodes, the lowest on the bird scale. 


The hell-diver, however, can point with 
pride to its ancestry, for it has the dis- 
tinction of belonging to the oldest exist- 
ing North American family of birds. 

The nest is constructed of weeds or 
grasses and is built upon the surface of 
the water, usually anchored to water 
plants. The four or more whitish eggs 
are carefully watched over by the female, 
and in her absence, the male bird proves 
to be a devoted guardian of the eggs or 
baby grebes. 

The newly hatched grebes have no 
difficulty in becoming accustomed to the 
water. Cleveland’ P. Grant, noted orni- 
thologist and wild-life photographer, 
stated in one of his recent lectures that 
he has observed three-day-old baby 
grebes swimming. 

The distribution of the grebe is fairly 
cosmopolitan since the bird is found in 
many countries. In the United States, 


it is found mostly in the West. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Animal Appetites 
WILBERT NATHAN SAVAGE 


AVE you ever seen one of the 

keepers at a zoo feeding the ani- 
mals? If you have, you perhaps know 
that some animals have very ordinary 
appetites, while others have most ex- 
traordinary capacities for food. 

The koala, original of the “teddy- 
bear,” has a peculiar appetite, and will 
eat nothing but fresh eucalyptus leaves; 
the walrus has an avid appetite for soft- 
shelled clams; and the gila monster 
insists on fresh eggs, regardless of high 
market prices. 

The great African elephant is the 
champion eater of the animal world, 
requiring from 150 to 200 pounds of hay 
daily, with a dozen or so loaves of bread, 


‘and a huge salad of cabbage, carrots, 


lettuce, or cornstalks. 

An 80-pound sea-lion needs eight 
pounds of fresh fish daily; the land tor- 
toise finds nothing more tempting than 
bananas; and a large python demands 
40 pounds of fresh pork for a meal, but 
luckily for the man who pays the food 
bills, this quantity of food satisfies the 
monster for several months. 

For many animals the diet must be 
carefully balanced and _ systematically 
varied from day to day. Monkeys and 
bears must have a. variety of food, 
properly alternated from week to week, 
or month to month. Lions and tigers 
scorn a variety of foods, insisting on a 
“straight” diet of raw meat, raw meat 
—and more raw meat. 

Many animals love both raw and 
cooked foods. Every zoo has a kitchen 
in which food is prepared for the many 
finicky guests. Up-to-date zoos also have 
a bakery. In the Milwaukee Zoological 
Garden a special bread is baked for the 
38 bears. Honey and other foods that 
the bear dearly loves are combined to 
make delicious and tempting golden 
loaves that make Mr. Bear’s mouth water. 
One thousand loaves of this special bread 
are baked at one time. 

Just imagine what a tremendous quan- 
tity of food is required to feed all the 
animals in the many zoos throughout 
America! 
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Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 


Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 


It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


* * 


A pamphlet giving necessary information 
gladly sent upon request. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 


American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


The management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
is, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 

: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue. Address all communications to Boston. 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the world. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. C. A. 
Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 
Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0 75 
Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 


A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 


AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, 
are wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are 
offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles: with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about 800 words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer 
than 500 words nor verse in excess of twenty-four 
lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts should 
be typewritten and an addressed envelope with full 
return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, 


Cruelty to Animals”; 


TO OUR FRIENDS 
In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of 
our Society is “The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the coun- 
try, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 
Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,”’ as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society and is conducted by it. 
FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (or to the American Humane Education Society), the sum 
eRe dollars, (or, if other property, 


describe the property). 
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AN ALLEGOR Y* 


SHALL begin my appeal in behalf of the American 
Red Cross by quoting an allegory from that store- 


house of rabbinic lore known as the Talmud. 


When God was about to create man, say the rabbis of old, 
He called together before His Throne, a council of the angelic 
hosts. “Create him not,” spoke the Angel of Justice, “he will 
be unjust toward his fellow man. He will injure and oppress 
the weak, and cruelly ill-treat the feeble.” 


“Create him not,” said the Angel of Peace, “he will stain 
the earth with the blood of his brethren; the first born of 
his race will be the murderer of his brother.” ‘Create him 
not,” said the Angel of Truth, “Thou mayest create him in 
Thine image, after Thy likeness, and stamp the impress of truth 
upon his brow, yet he will desecrate with falsehood even Thine 


own sanctuary.” 


Then Mercy, the youngest and dearest child of the Eternal 
Father, stepped before the Sapphire Throne and knelt before 
God and spoke, “Father, O Father, create him pray. Create 
him after Thine own image, as the favored child of Thy good- 
ness. When all others forsake him, I will be with him. I will 
lovingly aid him and turn his very errors to his own good. 
I will touch his heart with pity, and make him kind to others 
weaker than himself.” The Father of the Universe listened 
to her voice and, with the aid of Mercy, created Man. 


*This rarely beautiful story was told by Rabbi Herman H. Rubenovitz 
of Boston, in an address made recently in a plea for the Red Cross. 
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